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MAY-BRIDAL. 

Sunshine ! shed your fairest light, 
Slanting sunbeams, golden bright; 
Roses ! give your rarest bloom 
And most exquisite perfume, 
For I win my bride to-day, 
In this balmy month of May. 

Snow-white roses ! wreathe her hair, 
Droop above her forehead fair ; 
Fill the vases, let their bloom 
Drive away all thought of gloom ; 
In the pathway let them lie 
When my darling passeth by. 

Queen of all the flowers is she, 
In her spotless purity. 
Bells ! ring out your merry chime, 
With soft music keeping time,— 
Cloudless are the skies and clear, 
On this day of all the year. 

Warble, birds ! your choicest lay. 
Ushering in the happy day. 
Dewdrops ! sparkle like the gems 
Gracing royal diadems. 
Never gem in casket lay, 
Like the pearl I wear to-day. 

— Mrs. C. L. Sliacklock. 



[Concluded from last number.] 
THE FALL OF' RICHMOND. 

A VIRGINIA GIRL'S EXPERIENCE. 

On reaching, with ray little band, my sister's de- 
serted house, I found the walls hot to the touch 
from the close proximity of the fire, and haste was 
imperative; so, seizing two hams, I placed one upon 
the shoulder of each of my two youngest assistants, 
then spread a table-cloth on the floor, into which I 
threw pell-mell, tea, coffee, sugar, spices, dried ap- 
ples, black-eyed peas, infants' clothing, shoes, etc., 
etc., which,: as it may be supposed, presented a most 
ludicrous medley on being reopened. This I tied 
together at,the corners and put on the head of " No. 
3." Dipping into barrels, I filled a pillow-case with 
the contents of two of them, which afterward proved 
to be equal parts of corn-meal and flour. This I 
handed with a jug of molasses to No. 4. Taking a 
sheet, I filled it with bed and table linen and clothing 
of all descriptions. This huge bundle I threw on my 
own back, and held on to with one hand while with 
the other I helped No. 5 to drag along a tin can 
about three feet high and one in diameter, which 
contained some lard, to which I had added a ham or 
two, several bars of soap, etc., etc. 

Thus loaded, the cavalcade issued forth. Though 
fully impressed with the awfulness of the occasion, 
and the solemnity of the fact that I was making a 
desperate effort to ward off threatening famine, my 
pack almost rolled off my shoulders in my convul- 
sions of laughter at the ridiculous appearance pre- 
sented by my cortege, when I fancied what Colonel 

, Captain — -, and others with whom I had so 

recently promenaded and flirted, and who had al- 
ways seemed to imagine that I was not strong 
enough to bring my own prayer-book home from 
church, would think, could they see me now! But 
my mirth was soon checked by the thought that 
they were at that moment going through sterner 
scenes and harder trials with our vanquished chief- 
tain. Imagine my distress and chagrin, when, on 
reaching home and triumphantly opening my bun- 
dles to display my dearly won treasures, I found the 
tea, coffee, sugar and spices intermingled in sad 
confusion, while the meal and flour were well shaken 
up together, and the bars of soap had slidden down 
to the very bottom of the lard-can ! However, 
people on the brink of starvation must not be too 
choice, and we shall hear from some of these things 
again. 

As nightfall drew near, vague fears began to creep 
over us ; for we felt that with the daylight would 
vanish most of our courage, and again we began to 
picture to ourselves desperadoes, under cover of 
night, forcing entrance into the house. Again our 
little household was assembled in conclave to devise 
some means of safety, when in came our next neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Blaine. We all regarded her in amaze- 
ment at her hardihood in venturing out, for of 
course everything like visiting was suspended; but 
she soon explained by telling us she had heard that 
by going down to the Provost Marshal's office we 
could get "protection papers," which would insure 
safety to the holders of them. 

"An admirable suggestion," exclaimed we all ; but, 
thinks I to myself, we are very much in the fix of 



the council of mice, who decided that it would be an 
excellent plan to bell the cat, when one old grand- 
father among them inquired, " Who will put the bell 
on ? " Everybody thought the protection papers 
ought to be gotten without delay, for the shadows 
were ominously lengthening; but nobody was will- 
ing to go to the City Hall, the very nest of the 
dreaded " Yankees," to ask for them. A protracted 
pause — the case seemed desperate — something must 
be done — soon it would be too dark to think of ven- 
turing out. On the one hand, the idea of making 
our way into the midst of the terrible Yankees ; on 
the other, scenes of horror that might be in store for 
a house full of unprotected women. 

" I'll go ! " said I ; " I will be one of any three who 
will undertake the daring enterprise." 

The next volunteer was Mrs. Blaine; and Mrs. 
Mills, emboldened by her example, agreed to make 
the third. So, collecting all the veils from the as- 
sembled household, we donned three apiece, and 
linking arms together, and followed by the hopes 
and prayers of all the rest, we sallied forth. On we 
went, our features set in grim determination, scarce 
a word spoken. No human being did we pass on the 
streets, save Federal soldiers strolling about as if 
enjoying the sight of the city they had so long 
striven in vain to enter. To our surprise, we' were 
treated by these with the greatest respect and 
courtesy, always giving us the sidewalk, and even 
checking rude laughter whenever we drew near. 
Still, so strained were all my nerves, so agitating and 
conflicting my emotions, and so different the scene 
from our accustomed walks through our beautiful 
city, that I felt like one walking in a dream, and was 
startled when after passing the corner of Seventh 
and Grace streets, a rustling sound causing me to 
look around, I found that we were treading, almost 
ankle-deep in some places, through burnt papers, 
many of them charred and smoked, but on others 
the writing still legible, so that we could see that 
they were public documents which had been de- 
stroyed, I suppose, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy : and as I now saw them blowing 
hither and thither in every direction, I thought them 
a fit emblem of our nation's hopes just scattered to 
the winds. 

Passing by our own beautiful Capitol Square, the 
tenderness welled up from my heart and well nigh 
overflowed in tears, as I thought how dear was that 
spot to every Virginian, our pride as well as our joy : 
how her young men and maidens had loved to stroll 
through those shaded walks, their merry laughter 
rivaling in melody the music of the band which was 
wont to enliven the scene ; or the " old, old story," 
seeming all the sweeter as the gentle maiden listened 
to it, mingled with the plash of the fountain in the 
summer moonlight. Spring had just spread her first 
fresh carpet of green over the sward, which we had 
deemed almost too sacred to be pressed even by the 
dainty foot of childhood ; but now with indignation 
akin to disgust, we beheld there groups of negro 
soldiers, the blackest, it appeared to me, I had ever 
seen, looking all the blacker, I suppose, from con- 
trast with their bright blue uniform. These were 
lolling lazily on our beautiful grass, many of them 
cooking their dinners there, as we saw by the iron 
pot swinging from a tripod, and the smoke curling 
up through the tender young leaves of the graceful 
elms, while their mules were browsing near, and pro- 
faning the spot with their coarse hoofs. 

But without trusting ourselves for one word of 
comment, we silently pressed on to the Provost 
Marshal's office, at the corner of Capitol and Elev^ 
enth streets. Here we found the portico and halls 
densely crowded with soldiers hurrying to and fro ; 
and to our surprise and great relief, many other 
ladies were there, bent on the same errand as our- 
selves. Here, as everywhere else, we were treated 
with the utmost courtesy. Between two files of 
soldiers, with fixed bayonets to preserve order, we 
were politely conducted in by an officer to the offi- 
cial who was busily engaged in making out such 
papers as we were in quest of. There we had to 
await our turn ; and meanwhile, turning to an officer 
writing at a table, I asked if he would.be kind 
enough to inform me how long it would be before 
postal communication with the North would be open 
to the public, as I was very anxious to communicate 
with friends there. 

" It will probably be four or five days," said he ; 
"but take your seat here, miss," offering me a 
chair, pen and paper, " and write your letter, and I 
will not only see that it is sent immediately, but you 



shall receive the reply promptly. Tell your corre- 
spondent to direct- to care of Major ." 

With sincere gratitude I accepted his kind offer, 
and wrote my letter, which I remember was in these 
words: "Fannie is very ill, but we are more com- 
fortable than we could have expected under the 

circumstances. Write immediately, care of ." 

Then, handing the pen to my gallant enemy (?) I" 
asked him : " Will you be kind enough to read that 
letter and add your address? " 

He took the letter, but without reading it wrote 
his address and sealed it. I have always been sorry 
that in the excitement of the moment I failed to take 
particular note of his name, and only remember that 
it struck me as being German ; but should this by 
chance ever meet his eye, he will please hereby ac- 
cept my grateful acknowledgment of the courtesy, 
and of the true gentlemanly delicacy with which it 
was extended : an acknowledgment not the less 
sincere that it has been ten years delayed in the ex- 
pression. But should my friend, Major , never 

see this, yet if it ever happens to come under the 
notice of any other Federal officer or soldier who 
did one deed of kindness to any Virginian woman in 
that her dark hour of need, I beg that he will accept 
my thanks in her behalf. 

Here let me say, and be it ever spoken to the 
honor of the American flag, that, so far as I know, 
the triumphal entry of the Federal army into Rich- 
mond was not disgraced by one deed of insult or 
oppression to any woman, or indeed to any citizen. 
All their efforts seem to have been directed toward 
conciliation, and to bringing order out of chaos ; 
affording protection to persons and property, and 
endeavoring to relieve, sj far as possible, the want 
and suffering which they found here ; and I have 
never heard an opinion contrary to this expressed 
by a single person who remained in the city after 
they came. 

On one occasion, after the fair sex had commenced 
to venture on the streets a little for air and exercise, 
two young ladies, closely veiled, were walking down 
Franklin Street, when two young officers passed 
them, just at that moment a playful breeze lifted 
the veil from the bright, pretty face of one of the 
damsels, and laid it at the feet of one of the officers. 
He, affecting to be very much disturbed by her see- 
ing him, clapped his military cap over his face, then 
picked up the veil, and, with a gallant bow, handed 
it to its fair owner, who, trying to conceal her good- 
humored smile, gracefully expressed her thanks, and 
passed on. 

But to return to the Provost Marshal's office. In 
a short time our "protection paper" was handed us, 
which forbade any one entering the premises " on 
pain of death," and authorizing the guard to shoot 
any person thus trespassing. Seizing the precious 
document, we hastened home, feeling much relieved 
that we had succeeded in " belling the cat," though 
the sequel led us to think there had really been no 
need for any such precaution. 

In a few days my courteous friend, Major , 

himself rode up to our door, followed by his orderly, 
and handed me a reply to my letter to Philadelphia. 

Immediately on the occupation of the city, rations 
were issued by the Federal commander to such as 
needed them, and few there were who did not. Most 
persons had invested all their available means in 
Confederate bonds ; and my sister and I then had 
our little all lying in our trunks in Confederate 
" promises to pay," representing ostensibly many 
thousands of dollars, but now worthless as so much 
waste paper, and our only available cash a silver 
half-dime, worn for years as a memento, which we 
now spent for medicine. In this state of things, it is 
not surprising that even ladies reared in ease and 
luxury nbw crowded to the ration office to get their 
allotted portions of codfish, fat pork and yellow 
meal, for this was all there was between them and 
starvation. 

The scene which the artist Rogers has perpetuated 
in marble of "drawing rations "is no fancy sketch, 
for I saw the counterpart of it when, with little Lettie 
to carry the basket, I made my way through the 
hungry throng, with mingled feelings of gratitude 
and humiliation, to receive our share. 

Though we knew our army had been defeated, and 
was retreating we knew not whither, yet hope still 
flickered in our hearts ; for we thought possibly 
General Lee might be able to make a stand at some 
point farther south, and our Confederacy yet take a 
place among the nations of earth. This, till on the 
night of Sunday, April 9th, we were sitting in our 
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dimly lighted chamber, for the destruction of the 
city gas-pipes in the great conflagration had found 
us unprepared for the emergency ; and now the only 
means we had of producing a light, was by putting 
a cotton string into a cup of lard (thanks to my 
foraging party, we still had lard), and setting fire to 
it ; but this dim taper in our large room only " served 
to make darkness visible." The hour of our even- 
ing devotions drew nigh, the time when our thoughts 
were wont to turn with peculiar tenderness toward 
our dear wanderers, about whose fate we were still 
in painful suspense. 

We were sitting in silence, our thoughts busy with 
our loved ones, when the stillness of the night was 
broken by the boom of a cannon, followed in quick 
succession by a number of other reports. Volumes 
of surmises rapidly chased each other through our 
brains: "Was General Lee returning to recapture 
the city?" "Was Mosby coming? " "Was there a 
riot going on, which they had resorted to the artil- 
lery to suppress ? " " Was it an outburst of triumph 
at news of another victory over our poor tattered 
soldier boys ? " and our hearts quailed at the thought, 
— when the door burst open, and in rushed Mrs. 
Brown, the claimant of the red "tater," who, though 
a native of Ohio, had always professed to be a South- 
erner in sympathy, and as such, had obtained and 
held a lucrative clerkship under the Confederate 
government ; but now, throwing off the mask which 
policy had drawn over her face, she rushed triumph- 
antly in, clapping her hands and shouting: 

" General Lee has surrendered ! General Lee has 
surrendered ! " 

And such, indeed, as it proved, was the cause of 
the firing we had heard. It was a salute in honor of 
the (to them) joyful news just received at head- 
quarters. For some, time hot a word was spoken, 
and I scarcely knew which predominated, anguish 
at the extinction of our country's last hope, or indig- 
nation and disgust at the heartless demonstrations 
of joy of this deceitful woman over the destruction 
and despair of her whilom friends. Though we did 
not deign to express in words the contempt we felt 
for her duplicity, yet, as a little incident which oc- 
curred a few days after will show, it was " deep " if 
not "loud." 

Nearly every one in the house was sick, either 
suffering with sore mouth, or some other malady, 
caused by the constant use of salt food — which was 
all that any of us had, except Mrs. Brown, who was 
furnished by a friend, admitted with the army, with 
luxuries which sounded tempting to our half-fam- 
ished ears, as the fancied gurgle of water which ag- 
gravates the sufferings of the parched traveler in the 
desert. One day, about dinner time, Miss Bowers 
came into our room to ask our opinion upon a mat- 
ter of conscience, about which she was much exer- 
cised. She looked pale and haggard, from anxiety 
and insufficient and unpalatable food ; but Mrs. 
Brown had just sent to ask her to come up and dine 
with her on lamb, spring chicken, lettuce, canned 
fruits and other dainties, which the fortunate pos- 
sessor of "greenbacks " was able to procure. Miss 
Bowers wanted to know if we thought it would be 
right for her to accept this invitation to feast with 
an enemy to her bleeding country. While we were 
yet trying to help her decide the contest between 
the cravings of hunger and patriotic devotion, the 
tinkle of her little bell announced her own dinner, 
and settled the mooted question. " I'll go to my fat 
pork and yellow meal," said she ; and with a polite 
"No, I thank you," to Mrs. Brown's call from her 
room, she descended to partake of her dinner of 
rations. Many a less heroic sacrifice to principle 
has been sounded by poet and minstrel. 

It was a lovely spring morning, a few days after the 
news of General Lee's surrender had extinguished 
the last spark in the smouldering embers of hope, 
when the sound of gay music called me to look upon 
the most imposing pageant that it has ever been my 
fortune to behold — the entrance intothe city of a 
portion of General Grant's army. Pride forbidding 
my allowing the invaders to see me evince any inter- 
est in the triumphal entry of the victorious army into 
our captured city, and yet feminine curiosity impell- 
ing me to devise some means of witnessing the gor- 
geous spectacle, I effected a compromise between 
the two, by climbing to the top of the house and 
peeping through the balustrade surrounding the sky- 
light ; for here I felt safe from observation, as I did 
not suppose any one would think of casting glances 
' so high. 

It was, indeed, a grand sight. As far as the eye 



could reach was one unbroken column of troops, 
with their fine horses and wagons, and equipped in 
elegant uniforms and accoutrements, which to my 
eyes, accustomed only to looking at our poor, ragged, 
and, oftentimes, barefooted boys, appeared as if 
newly donned for some gala day. The effect was 
beautiful from the elevated point from which 1 
viewed it ; for I could see them winding over Church 
Hill in the far distance, and then down the valley 
and up over Shockoe Hill ; their bayonets brightly 
gleaming in the morning sun ; the stars and stripes, 
in countless numbers, waving in the breeze, and the 
whole enlivened by innumerable bands of music at 
short intervals, which seemed, in their choice of 
tunes, to be amicably trying to harmonize the spirit 
of " Dixie " with that of " Yankee Doodle ; " for first 
would come the stirring strains of "Hail Columbia," 
while the next band that passed would bring a tear 
from our poor stricken hearts by the loved tones of 
"Dixie;" next "Star-Spangled Banner," "Mocking 
Bird," "The Union Forever,' and "Bonnie Blue 
Flag," would each in turn suggest thoughts of the 
two sections lately arrayed in deadly conflict, but 
which it would now be the policy of that army to 
weld again into one. 

My predominant feeling, as I beheld this grand 
procession, was admiration for the courage of our 
own brave little army ; and the sentiment arose al- 
most to reverence, when I reflected that in the face 
of such a foe, with unlimited resources at his back, 
they had held out through four long years 'of dis- 
couragement; and not only with insufficiency of 
food, clothing and the munitions of war themselves, 
but with the consciousness, in some cases, that their 
wives and children were lacking the necessaries of 
life, and in others that they were homeless refugees. 

One striking feature in that scene was the fact 
that all the doors and windows in the fronts of the 
houses they were passing were closed, and not one 
white citizen was to be seen — though how many 
eyes were peeping through cracks and crevices, I 
will not venture to say. 

Returning to our room, and seeing my invalid sis- 
ter languishing for want of comforts which we had 
then no means of providing for her, it occurred to 
me that we might make a little money by selling 
eatables to the passing soldiers ; but where to get 
the materials to make them was the question. How- 
ever, summoning out little dark-skinned maid Lettie 
to the conference, her quick wit suggested a plan. 
We went to work, and out of the provisions rescued 
by my foraging party, we made some delicious (?) 
pies. To be sure, the dried apples were a little 
flavored with tea, and the scaly particles in the pas- 
try betrayed the presence of meal, while in the lard 
there was evidently a soupgon of soap, but we had 
always heard, and our own observation had shown 
us, that soldiers are not very dainty. 

So giving Lettie a basket full of the tempting 
looking fiaUs, she hopefully set off. Seating herself 
on the curbstone, she pressingly offered her invit- 
ing wares to the passers-by, telling them that they 
were made by "nice white ladies and not by nig- 
gers ; " but, eyeing them curiously for a moment, 
they would pass on ; till one of the soldiers, hungrier, 
I suppose, than the rest, ventured to take one, and, 
placing the price into Lettie's hand, he broke the 
pie and put a piece into his mouth ; when, giving 
poor Lettie an inquiring look, he asked, " Did you 
say white ladies made these ? " " Yes L" said she, 
with pride in her young mistress's skill ; but he, evi- 
dently confirmed by this fact in his suspicion that an 
attempt had been made to poison him, hastily ejected 
every crumb from his mouth, and hurried on — think- 
ing, doubtless, that these Southern women must in- 
deed be the " she-devils " he had heard they were, 
arid not listening to Lettie's eager explanation that 
the ingredients were all clean, but had gotten slightly 
mixed. 

After sitting, for several hours longer, with no 
further success, she became discouraged, and re- 
turned hofne with only five cents to show for her 
day's work. .We could not afford to waste so much 
food, consequently the whole family had to make 
our supper that night off the meal pies ; but so sick 
did I become, in about an hour after eating them, 
that there is no telling what the result, might have 
been had not nature provided her own remedy. The 
rest of the family. fared little better. 

At all events, even five cents was better than no 
money at all; so the next morning Lettie took it, 
and, provided with a little basket, went to market 
for the first time since the evacuation. She re- 



turned with half-a-peck of "greens," which made our 
fat pork much more palatable ; and though I have 
frequently since dined at Delmonico's, I never en- 
joyed his choicest salads or most delicate biscuits 
glacees more than we did our first mess of "greens." 

However, soon after this, an officer of the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission called, presenting a letter of 
introduction from friends in the North, and placed at 
the disposal of myself and sisters any dainty or lux- 
ury in their possession, that might aid in restoring 
us to health ; and from that time till definite arrange- 
ments were made for us by our friends, not a day 
passed that we were not the recipients of some kind 
attention at their hands. 

In about two weeks our gentlemen relatives be- 
gan to return to their homes, one by one as they 
were paroled ; things soon began to readjust them- 
selves; and now, in 1874, the war is already spoken 
of as something in the long ago ; feelings of sectional 
animosity are gradually softening down ; " Dixie " or 
"Yankee Doodle," is listened to with almost equal 
pleasure beside the picturesque Hudson or the histo- 
ric James ; prattling children, in whose veins mingles 
the blood of Federal and Confederate, listen with 
eager faces to tales of daring and deeds of heroism, 
whether the brave heart of the hero beat under a 
"jacket of gray," or the "army blue;" and all unite 
in placing floral tributes upon the mounds which 
cover the mortal part of those who fell in the path 
of what they believed to be duty, and whose spirits 
have now met in that land which knows no North, 
no South, no East, no West. 

God hasten the happy time when all evidences of 
the devastations of that war will have passed away, 
and when our' country will once more have cause to 
rejoice that 'not only peace but prosperity reigns 
throughout her borders ! — Page Poythress. 



THE STEWART ART GALLERY. 

Undoubtedly the largest, best and most costly 
gallery of works of art, in the United States, belong- 
ing to a private individual, is Mr. A. T. Stewart's, in 
the city of New York. Ascending the broad flight of 
marble steps which leads to the interior of this mer- 
chant prince's palatial residence, at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street,' the visitor 
passes through a beautiful white marble hall, lined 
with statues, entering, at the rear of the mansion, 
and at the end of the hall, a large and elegant gal- 
lery, the walls of which are closely filled with rare 
works of art. Surrounded by so many evidences of 
vast wealth, as well as a costly collection of pictures 
and statues, one can not help reflecting upon the 
fact that, when a young man, the owner of this great 
establishment came from Ireland to America, poor, 
and almost friendless. In the short period of an 
ordinary life-time, he has placed himself at the head 
of his business, and is to-day one of the most liberal 
patrons of art America can boast. Not every one 
who is able to gratify every wish, from the building 
of a new city, the purchase of a railway, or the send- 
ing of a shipload of provisions to the distressed of 
the old world, to the purchasing of the latest fine 
statue or glowing canvas, is willing, or has the cul- 
ture, to become a patron of the fine arts. What- 
ever else Mr. Stewart may or may not have done, he 
has concentrated in New York as fine a collection of 
pictures as the city has ever displayed. 

The Stewart Gallery is a large and lofty room, 
abundantly lighted from the top, with one door 
opening into it frorri the southeast corner. The 
whole floor is laid in blocks of white marble, slightly 
veined with blue, while the paneling or wainscoting, 
up to the line of the pictures, is of highly polished 
Italian marble, the general effect being' light and 
pleasing. At the top of the walls of the gallery, 
above the pictures, which completely fill the space 
devoted to them, there is a heavy moulding, elabo- 
rately carved, in cool gray and gold, from which 
springs half of an arch, connecting with the frescoed 
ceiling above. The arched portion of the ceiling is 
richly painted in cardinal red, green, gold, and whjte, 
the designs symbolical of art, while the corners of 
the gallery ceiling contain allegorical representations 
of the four quarters of the earth, in imitation of mar- 
ble bass-reliefs. The southern side of the arch of the 
ceiling shows four medallions, giving the portraits 
of as many European artists— Couture, Glrome, Meis- 
sonier and H. Vernet. The opposite medallions, on 
the northern side of the gallery, contain portraits 
of four American artists — D. Huntington, Church, 
Bierstadt and Elliott. The western end. of the gal- 



